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of men who feel the depth, mystery, and tenderness of Nature 
according to their different mental idiosyncrasies, who endeavour 
to reproduce their feeling, and who desire to do earnest work that 
shall live, instead of aiming simply to please Sybarites and the 
beaic monde. To measure pictures by the standard which their 
authors recognise is, however, the main concern of criticism rather 
than to draw fine distinctions between Art which is high and that 
which is popular, and even a glance at the Goupil collection will 
suffice to show that its component works are representative. To 
take up the names of the artists as they are given in the 
printed circular, the first that occurs is that of Adolf Schreyer, 
whose masterly treatment of wild Arab scenes, savage desert-guer- 
rillas, and spirited horses, is so well known. An example of this 
class of subject is called 'Arabs in Retreat,' and exhibits all 
Schreyer's salient merits. The landscape under the grey sky, with 
its jagged, barren, scrub growth and battle ddbris, the Arabs, 
fierce of face and mien and full of action, and the fiery horses, 
are all painted with that vigour and nerve to which in his spe- 
cial walk none but this painter can attain. The picture is vivid 
and full of desert breath, without being either scenic or ad captan- 
dum. Two smaller and simpler examples are no less noteworthy 
in breadth of handling, fine drawing, and quality of texture. 

' Le Ddjeiener apres Mariage' by Delort, is a Salon picture, 
crowded with figures in various modern costumes. They are skil- 
fully drawn and grouped, and well painted ; the surroundings are 
harmonious, the lawn is of green, velvety sward, flecked here and 
there with large fallen leaves, but the work has no deep meaning, 
and little artistic raison d'etre. Like the specimens of Firmin- 
Girard and others, it exemplifies high technical skill brought to 
bear on conventional and insignificant subjects. 

We turn to the ' Forest of Fontainebleau in Autumn,' by Diaz, 
so full of Nature's rich, mellow warmth, so vigorous and pure, 
with its deep browns of tree-trunk and leafage suffused and in- 
stinct with generous sunlight ; to Corot's ' Early Morning.' with 
its mystery of aerial suggestion and indication of form in cool 
undertones of awakening dawn ; and to Dupre's ' Noonday,' that 
by a veritable tour deforce brings us face to face with living light. 
These are the men who feel Nature's passion and pulse, and who 
concentrate her divers phases and moods on canvases that must 
live because they are true to her heart. 

The Spanish-Roman school, as it is called, is well represented. 
Boldini is always piquant, and his ' Conversation in the Garden ' 
has all his chic and dash, all his disregard of conventional canon 



and all his sparkle, which perhaps it would be severe to call 
meretricious. Charming, bright, and fresh it is, but not mellow, 
not convergent, and, above all, in no sense intellectual. Turn to 
Palmaroli's ' Hide and Seek.' The background is the old Spanish 
Alhambra, with its pillars and arches, its frescoes and profusion of 
ornament, and very beautifully is it rendered. The figures — the 
bewitching ladies especially — are exquisite in modelling and flesh- 
tint, the costumes (of the time of Goya) are lovely in sheen, tex- 
ture, and delicate shades of colour. Butterfly-life is portrayed 
here in all its charm, and the picture is a Sybarite's banquet, 
" where no crude surfeit reigns." 

Different, again, is ' The Cardinal's Birthday,' by Alvarez. It is 
marked by gorgeous positive colour, elaborate reproductions of 
costumes, chiefly clerical, and general magnificence of effect, but 
the same atmosphere of triviality pervades it without the voluptu- 
ous charm of Palmaroli. 

In ' Discussing the War News ' Jimenez affords us a further 
example of admirable technique and skilful grouping. Costume 
has been faithfully studied, facial expression conscientiously ren- 
dered, all the animation and movement of the scene well conveyed, 
as the inhabitants of Seville congregate in their market-place to 
interchange opinions at the period of Napoleon's dethronement of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Yet the picture instinctively suggests a 
masquerade. Leaving this school, we find an Oswald Achen- 
bach, masterly and free in its delineation of the busy Neapolitan 
market-scene, a marine by P. I. Clays, excellent in its depth of 
quiet Scheldt-water and rich, broadly-handled fishing-boat with 
weather-beaten sails. 

The example of Ger6me, ' Devant la Porte,' is a finished and 
clear study of Arab horses waiting with their groom, but beyond 
being sweet and harmonious in tone is in no sense remarkable. 

There is also a pleasing example of Meyer von Bremen ; a pow- 
erful Munkacsy ; a cool river-scene, with sedge-growths and a grey, 
sweet sky, by Charles Daubigny ; one of Robie's rich and elabo- 
rate studies of fruit and bijoux ; and a very charming water-colour 
by Detaille. 

We had almost omitted mention of a small Ziigel, which will 
bear comparison, as a conscientious and sympathetic study, with 
the animal-painting of the artist's contemporaries. Grouping, move- 
ment, and texture, are all good, and the animals, like those of 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur, have each a distinct individuality. 
The collection, which embraces many other works, is an excel- 
lent one, and, as we have before said, a representative one. 



A SCULPTOR'S METHOD OF WORK. 




NE of the best and best-known artists in this coun- 
try is reported to have said recently that William 
R. O'DONOVAN's portrait-bust of the painter 
Page is executed in the true Phidian spirit. This 
was only another way of saying that it is in the 
style of the purest ancient Greek Art ; and, as so 
little of our modern sculpture deserves such praise, 
Mr. O'Donovan's bust is a singularly interesting performance. The 
artist is still a young man— he was born in Preston County, Vir- 
ginia, March 28, 1844— and his works are few, A colossal statue 
of Father Mathew, modelled in 1871, and busts of the late Peter 
Gilsey, the late John A. Kennedy, and the portrait-painter Le 
Clear, are, I believe, with the exception of Page's bust, the only 
ones of any importance that he has yet fashioned ; but, any person 
at all familiar with his ideas of Art, and his methods of work, is 
likely to predict for him a really brilliant future. 

What are those ideas and methods? If you spoke to him on 
the subject, he would answer very much as follows : The aim of 
sculpture in making a portrait-bust is to represent the essential 
character of the sitter ; and its method is to produce an exact and 
at the same time comprehensive imitation of his head. That is all. 
That tells the whole story. In daily life, a man's eccentricities are 
more apparent than the essentials of his character ; but it is the 
sculptor's duty to see through and beyond those ephemeral and 



outward things ; to reach the inner and permanent truth. When 
this is successfully done, a man's enemy will see in the bust a con- 
firmation of that which makes the man disagreeable ; and a man's 
friend, a confirmation of that which makes the man loveable. 
Human character is complex : we all of us have our good and our 
bad traits ; and a truthful delineation brings out that which merits 
praise, and that which merits dispraise. 

A truthful delineation does more than this : it is a revelation 
even to the sitter's nearest friend. It is, too, a continual revela- 
tion. Looked at for a lifetime, it will at each inspection present 
something new concerning his character, his capacity, his nature. 
This cannot be said of a photograph, nor of a poor portrait in oil 
or in clay. But it can be said of an artistic portrait ; and so long 
as men have dear friends, and have money enough to procure ar- 
tistic portraits of them, so long will there be a demand for these 
works of Art. Let me illustrate what I have said about Mr. 
O'Donovan's method by a description of his process in making a 
particular bust. I will take the bust of Le Clear, because that is 
perhaps better known than any one of the others. Page's bust 
having been seen by only a few persons. 

Le Clear is a man extremely nervous; volatile in tempera- 
ment and quick in action, and the most natural course for many 
artists would have been to represent this temperament boldly and 
obviously in his face. To have done so, however, would have been 
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to sacrifice repose (which in a work of true Art is never sacrificed), 
to have left no scope for the imagination of the spectator, and to 
have hidden more or less the finer and more subtle traits of cha- 
racter. Such a delineation, therefore, would not have been fully 
truthful, nor suggestive, nor stimulating. It would have presented 
Le Clear's characteristic external aspect, perhaps, but would not 
have given a fair chance for the inner and deeper truth of his 
nature to reveal itself. Accordingly, Mr. O'Donovan resolved to 
represent him in the quietest manner possible — with eyes cast 
down, as if in thought ; and this quiet manner gives full value to 
the opposite effect — to the nervousness of tempeVament, and to the 
quickness in action. These traits are seen very clearly in the por- 
trait ; only they do not swamp the portrait. Next, Mr. O'Donovan 
paid attention to what may be called the decorative elements of his 
work— the arrangement of the hair, of the beard, and of the lines 
of the lower part of the bust. Here the artist's taste has full 
scope; and the decorative portion of his work the artist never 
neglects. Next, Mr. O'Donovan was careful not to slight any of 
the details of the head ; he did not leave out a single wart or scar ; 
he tried for absolute truth ; and at the same time he so subordinated 
details that they should not disturb, but should enhance the one 
single general impression of the whole. In other words, he strove 
for unity, and for that beauty which consists of variety in unity. 
Look at the bust, and you receive from it a distinct impression ; 
examine it closely, and you perceive in it the particulars of charac- 
ter ; gaze upon it often, and each time you shall discern something 
new. But you will not think of the sculptor at all ; you will not 
say he is clever or successful, or anything of the sort. You will 
not speak of him. You will simply recognise in the bust a truth- 
ful interpretation of Le Clear's character, if you know Le Clear 
well ; or, if you have never once seen Le Clear, you will instinctively 
pronounce the work to be a truthful interpretation of somebody's 
character — so thorough are its consistency and truth as an artistic 
performance. 

In making a portrait-bust, Mr. O'Donovan pays — as he should 
pay — as much attention as a portrait-painter does to the modifying 
influence of colour on form. These modifications, in sculpture, 
are, of course, infinitesimally small ; but he does not for that 
reason overlook .them. Their presence is always felt by the edu- 
cated sense of the spectator, even when they are not large enough 
to be measured. For example, when reproducing the folds in the 
arm of a black coat, he represents them in white plaster or marble 
as being less defined and distinct than in the original. The ab- 
sence of the blackness requires such a diminished representation. 
He goes even one step further, and actually attempts to express in 
marble the colour of the sitter's eyes and hair — that is to say, the 
influence of this colour; so that a skilful physiognomist, when 
looking at the bust, would or should be able to tell what that 
natural colour is. This is undoubtedly getting things " down to a 
fine point ; " but everybody knows that the Greek sculptors paid a 
like attention to the subtle influences of colour, and that their un- 
coloured marble busts do really possess colour. Moreover, forms 
in bronze look more solid than forms in marble, marble having a 
sort of translucency. If, therefore, the bust or statue is intended 
to be cast in bronze, the least possible more prominence is given 



to details than in marble. In marble the translucency of the mate- 
rial tends itself to exaggerate the details. 

With ideas of Art as comprehensive and as classic as these, it 
follows that a good deal of modern sculpture is not pleasing in Mr. 
O'Donovan's eyes. It could not be otherwise ; and Mr. O'Dono- 
van, whose frankness and courage are not the least of his own 
traits of character, does not hesitate, when asked, and on proper 
occasions, to express himself freely concerning some of the public 
monuments in this city. For example, he says that Bartholdi's 
statue of Lafayette, in Union Square, attitudinizes to an extent 
that is absurdly theatrical to anybody but a Frenchman. It is 
cleverly modelled, and displays an academic knowledge of compo- 
sition and of arrangement of lines ; but it is not a rendition of 
character. It does not present Lafayette, the friend of liberty and 
of America, the soldier, the patriot. One thinks rather of a French 
dancing-master. The prow of the boat on which he stands and 
the bronze waves that float the vessel are absurd : the boat is too 
small to hold him, and, if it could hold him, the metal waves could 
never float it. Your attention is attracted— if at all — to the smart- 
ness of the sculptor, and not to the presence of Lafayette. The 
model for the statue of ' Liberty enlightening the World ' is faulty, 
because the weight of the figure rests on the left foot, while the 
right hand supports the heavy torch. Let any one try to hold such 
a weight in his right hand, and at the same time rest his body on 
his left foot, and he will see how constrained, unnatural, and pain- 
ful the position is. Besides, the conception of the subject is not 
an outcome of our civilisation. It is an exotic. We do not think 
in allegories as the ancients did. With them an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Liberty enlightening the world would have been not 
trivial, but a matter of faith. With us, such a representation is tri- 
vial, and not a matter of faith. 

In modelling from life, Mr. O'Donovan takes but few measure- 
ments, relying more upon his eye than upon an instrument for 
accuracy. He works from generals to particulars, and also from 
particulars to generals. For example, if a man's face has " crow's 
feet " about the eye he models these " crow's feet " early, in 
order to get at the general form of the surface in that region. 
Then he often obliterates these lines, possibly four or five times 
in succession, afterwards putting them in again in their due rela- 
tion, when the work is more advanced. Sometimes he requires 
twelve sittings for a portrait-bust, but usually more. Mr. Page 
gave him not less than eighty sittings, and it took him about four 
months later to produce the work — four months of say six or seven 
hours a day. He used to make a bust in from three days to two 
weeks ; but he says that he sees more to put in a bust than he 
once did. He does not believe in flattering a sitter. On the con- 
trary, he says it is a keen enjoyment to bring out " pure cussed- 
ness." He believes in representing the truth. The friends of a 
sitter are, in this sculptor's judgment, often the least fitted to 
judge of the merits of a good portrait, because as a rule they see 
only one side, and are apt to observe his ephemeral qualities, and 
to give prominence to his idiosyncrasies more than to his essen- 
tials. But, if a portrait is true, they must come to like it. A 
man's wife will see in it her husband, a man's friends their friend, 
a man's servants their master, a man's foes their foe. 



NOTES. 



DEATH OF GUSTAVE COURBET.— The notorious French 
painter, Gustave Courbet, died in Belgium in December. He 
was born in Ornans, in the department of Doubs, June 10, 1819. 
When in his twentieth year he went to Paris, to study law ; but his 
taste inclined to painting, and he became a pupil of Steuben and 
Hesse. He worked chiefly, however, by himself, and studied assidu- 
ously the works of the Florentine, Venetian, and Flemish masters. 
His first picture was exhibited at the Salon in 1844 ; but for several 
years his works met with little favour. At the Exhibition of 1848 he 
was allowed to exhibit a number of pictures, and they met with great 
success. Courbet was always disposed to be an agitator, and at the 
Universal Exposition of 1855, dissatisfied with the places assigned 
his pictures, he withdrew them, and opened a private Exhibition in 



a separate building. In i860, at Munich, he met with better treat- 
ment at the hands of the jury, and was assigned an entire room. 
From that time Courbet occupied a peculiar position in Art, stand- 
ing midway between classicism and conventionalism, on the one hand, 
and romanticism on the other. In 1871 he became one of the principal 
members of the Commune ; and, during the reign of terror which 
followed in Paris, he placed himself at the head of a large mob of 
communists, and, proceeding to the Place Venddme, commenced at once 
the destruction of the magnificent column erected by Napoleon the 
Great. As a leader of the mob, it is said, he was offered a large sum of 
money by a neighbouring silk-merchant if he would save the column 
from destruction ; but he refused, claiming that the sum was too small. 
When Paris fell, he was caught in an attempt to escape, and put on trial 



